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In Our Glad Garden of Delight. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower.] 


OM THE TIME the first 
bloom, so eagerly watched 
for, greets us in the early 
summer, until the last 

cherished blossom departs in 
the fall, ours is truly a garden 
of delight. 

This year the beautiful crim- 
son blossom of War was the 
‘last of the Glads to flower. I 
hope it was symbolical of the 
last real war that will ever be 
—the coe gunt ended. 

My h d, being a man 


t, this year planted 
* and War side by side 
to the many friends who 


visited our garden, that par- 
ticular spot seemed to hold the 
most interest. Who knows, 
perhaps the good fairies down 
in the heart of every flower, 
may have heard some of the 
unspoken prayers and carried 
them on thought waves and 
helped with their little mite 
toward universal peace. To 
any readers of this who may 
not believe in fairies, let them 
beware, lest they be old be- 
fore their time and soured to 
the joys of life. 

One of the visitors took us 
to task for not selling the 
blooms for a patriotic cause. 
So, one day, when I was down 
street, I stepped into one of 
the large retail floral shops 
and asked the proprietor if he 
could use any Gladioli. His 
reply in the negative was so 
very emphatic that it nettled 
me, and I then and there made 
a mental resolve to get an 
order from him. Instead of 
leaving, I wandered around 
the. room, asking innocent 
questions about various plants 
and a new flower on display. 
Finally, I remarked, “I see you 


By Rose BLAIR MARSH. 








GLADIOLUS—-ASHTABULA. 


Originated by Munsell & Harvey, Ashtabula, Ohio. A tall grow- 
ing light pink of vigorous growth and erect habit. See description, 
page 106, October, 1918, issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, 








have only thrée kinds of Gladi- 
oli.” “Yes,” he replied, “that 
is all I carry.” Very carelessly 
I said, “We have twenty-nine 
varieties in bloom at present, 
and more to come.” 

With that, if I may use a 
little slang, he “sat up and 
took notice,”.exclaiming, 
“Twenty-nine varieties, I didn’t 
know there were so many.” 
That gave me my opening and 
for the next five minutes I 
gave that peed man such a 
lecture on Glads that in order 
to get rid of me he asked to 
have one hundred blooms sent 
the following morning, and 
from that time he was a regu- 
lar customer. It was much 
fun to change his mind—if 
ever the time should come 
that I am thrown on the cold 
world, I intend to be a knight- 
lady of the grip. Perha 
though, they would not all 
such easy victims. 

I heard a story of a girl who 
was becoming interested in a 
man who showed a decided 
preference for her, but after a 
walk with him, one lovely 
spring day, when she watched 
him carelessly switching the 
heads off the early viclets with 
a light rattan cane he carried 
—thoughtlessness on his part, 
no doubt, she decided that it 
he could be so cruel to flow- 
ers, he might be the same to 
her, and she would have 
nothing further to do with 
him. understand her atti- 
tude, for at times it has actu- 
ally hurt me to see some 
especially favorite stalk cut 
down. 

From my point of view the 
Gladiolus is the most wonder- 
ful flower in the world today. 

(Concluded on page 10.) 
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Hybridizing and Crossing the French Iris.’ 


By WILLIAM ROLLINS, 


(Reprinted by permission from Horticulture, Boston.) 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PARTS OF 
AN IRIS FLOWER USED 
IN HYBRIDIZING. 


We need know only a few 
terms to understand in a de- 
scription those parts of a 
flower used in crossing, but 
for the same reason a physi- 
cian should know anatomy a 
gardener should know the 
anatomy of plants. The more 
we know of plant physiclogy 
the better. At the end of this 
letter two or three interesting 
books to get acquainted with 
will be given as an appendix. 
The outer parts of an Iris 
flower are called the perianth. 
This consists of six segments. 
Three are upright or incurved. 
They are called the erect seg- 
ments of the perianth. Three 
are horizontal or hanging 
down. These are named the 
drooping segments of the peri- 
anth. Within the floral en- 
velope thus formed are the 
male organs and parts of the 
female. The pollen, usually 
called the male agent, is con- 
tained in the anthers, indi- 
cated in the figures by the 
letter A. Those parts of what 
are usually called the female 
organs, which are enclosed in 
the perianth, are the stigmas 
marked in the pictures by the 
letter S. Each stigma has two 
lips, shown by the letter L. 

The flower in figure 2 has 
had the drooping segments of 
the perianth removed, reveal- 
ing the three anthers A, and directly back 
of them, the threé stigmas, S. The only 


*The illustrations accompanying Mr. Rollins’ series 
of articles on the Iris are so numbered that they do not 
arrange themselves ccrrectly in the descriptive mat- 
ter. e call attention to this fact so that readers 
may understand why illustrations are referred to in 
the text which do not appear. They will all appear 
in good time, and will al numbered so that in re- 
ferring to the articles as a series everything will be 
complete and plain. 








IRIs ATHENA. 
Figure 1 


other part of immediate importance to the 
hybridizer is the ovary with its ovules. The 
former is marked O in the cuts. It is gen- 
erally green, and not a part of what we 
usually think of as the flower. The ovary 
has three divisions, each connected with a 
stigma. The terms given are the old ones, 
but perfectly legitimate. To 
have used the modern ones 
would have complicated 
the description. They are 
long and would have needed 
microphotographs to ex- 
plain them. The pollen 
grains, strictly speaking, 
are not the male organs, 
or the ovules the female, 
they are only groups of 
cells containing them. 

For the purpose of cross- 
ing we may look upon an 
Iris: flower as an apartment 
house having three suites, 
each occupied by ~ one 
couple. If we wish the 
seed pod to be symmetri- 
cal, like those shown in 
Figure 9, we must be sure 
each family has about the 
same number of children. 
To ensure this we must 
apply the pollen to each 
stigma. The seed pods 
shown came from a plant, 
one of whose flowers is 
seen in Figure 1. They 
show good pollination and 





fertilization, as each division 
of one pod contained fifty 
plump seeds. Figure 3 is 2 
picture of an Iris flower with 
part of the wall of one section 
of the three celled ovary cut 
away to show the ovules, 
which are the small white 
dots. When their contained 
female cells are fertilized, the 
ovules become seeds. The 
ovary grows and becomes the 
reed pod. 


HOW TO HYBRIDIZE. 


The only instrument needed 
is a pair of strong tweezers. 
To buy one of the elaborate 
cases of instruments offered 
for sale is a waste of money. 
The sharp points of the twee- 
zers should be rounded and 
polished, to prevent them from 
wounding the delicate tissues 
of the stigmas, in removing 
the anthers from the flowers, 
to be used as females. Even 
a slight abrasion, like that in- 
tentionally made to the stigma, 
in Figure 6, might result in 
imperi. .* .ertilization. 


FIRST STEP. 


Every pleasant morning dur- 
ing the flowering season, walk 
between the rows of the va- 
rieties to be used as mothers, 
examining each pliant to see 
which buds have begun to 
open enough to allow the tips 
of the drooping segments of 
the perianth to be grasped by 
the tweezers and broken off 
at the base, revealing the anthers A, which 
are then to be removed in the manner in- 
dicated in Figure 6. One blade of the 
tweezers is tobe slipped behind the tip of the 
anther and carefully slid down to the posi- 
tion shown, then close the blades and re- 
move the anther by drawing it away from 
the stigma. Repeat the process with the other 
two anthers. It is not safe to wait for the 
flower to open before -removing the anthers 
as their pollen sacs may have burst, free- 
ing the pollen grains. Insects may bring 
these in contact with the sensitive surfaces 
of the stigmas. When this has occurred and 
the flower afterwards pollinated with the 
chosen pollen, the record kept of the cross- 
ing will be unreliable. The surface of the 
anther shown in Figure 4 is smooth, indicat- 
ing that the pollen is still within thé sacs. 
When the erect segments of the perianth 
have expanded to the position in Figure 5 
the stigmas are ready to receive the pollen. 
The time in warm sunny weather is from 
two to three hours after the first indication 
of the opening of the flower, that is from the 
time when you should have removed the 
drooping segments and the stigmas. 


SECOND STEP. 

Walk between the rows of plants, whose 
flowers are to be used as males, selecting as 
many blossoms of a kind as you have females 
of the variety you wish to cross with them. 
Examine the anthers to see that the pollen 
has come out of the sacs. You can tell this 
by the anthers having lost their smoothness, 
appearing granular, from the escaped pollen 
grains, which are now ripe. Place the 
selected flowers in a flat market basket, like 
the one in Figure 8, which should also hold 
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the tweezers, labels, pencils and record book. 
You should also have a light stool of cypress 
wood, which stands the weather. A good 
form is to be seen in the Figure 8 which isa 
general view of part of an Iris garden of the 
size recommended, taken toward the end of 
the crossing season, and showing the labels, 
the developing pods, and the stakes to which 
the seed bearing stalks are tied. This should 
always be done each day as soon as a plant 
is crossed, as otherwise the tall stalks are 
likely to get broken. Observe the hole in the 
top of the stool for the hand, and the band at 
the bottom connecting the legs, preventing 
them from sinking into the soft earth. Now 
having everything ready, like Uncle William, 
when he built his chimney, place the stool 
near the flower to be crossed, and sit in a 
comfortable position (for it is well to take 
life easy) from which the stigmas can be 
reached, without touching them except with 
the pollen. Next break off the three erect 
segments of the perianth, leaving only the 
three stigmas, as in Figure 6. The flower is 
now entirely prepared for crossing. Break 
off one of the drooping segments from a 
flower to be used as a male. Grasp the 
anther, thus exposed, with the tweezers, and 
break the stem. Apply the anther to a 
stigma between the lips L in the cut, with 
the pollen surface next to the lower lip. 
Gently wipe off the pollen onto this lower 
lip then draw the anther, and repeat the 
operation, with one of the other two anthers 
of the flower used as a male and the two 
remaining stigmas of that used as a female. 

In the directions usually given for cross- 
ing, you will find a brush is to be used in 
handling pollen. If you wish your records 
to be of value avoid this method, for if you 
employ it you will soon get a mixture of 
pollens; moreover, the pollen grains should 
touch nothing except the sensitive surfaces 
of the stigmas. As the sperms in pollen 
grains are not equally vigorous, it is best to 
apply many to each stigma. They should be 
only from strong selected plants with perfect 
flowers and well developed anthers. Discard 
any flower having even one imperfect an- 
ther, or in which the anthers are increased 
in number. Polien is said to retain its 
vitality for some time. So do old men, but 
young fellows get the strongest children, so 





- flowers will then be coming 
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use your pollen fresh; as 
quickly as possible after it 
is ripe. 

Apply it only to the 
stigmas of perfect flowers, 
growing on strong plants, 
and as soon as the erect 
segments of the perian h 
have expanded to the posi- 
tion shown in Figure 5— 
that is on recently opened 
flowers. If you want to 
use the pollen from an 
early flowering kind on 
one that blossoms late, 
grow the former ona north 
slope, and where it will re- 
ceive direct sunlight for 
only five hoursaday. The 


at a time when those of 
the same variety on a south 
slope exposed to sun all 
day will be passing. 

For an old gardener 
whose hearing is failing 
these small clearings in 
the forest for retarding 
Iris, or for preventing stray 
pollen from reaching the 
experiment patches of 
maize, as recommended in 
an earlier letter, have a 
charm. They bring him so 
near the forest birds he 
can hear their voices. The 
songs of the hermit thrush 
and the vireos form an 
accompaniment to his work, reminding him 
of the time when his whole world seemed to 
be “one glad sweet song.” 


(To be continued.) 


The Glorious Japanese Iris. 


This valuable contribution to the Iris 
family differs in form and in the time and 
length of its season of bloom from most 
other sorts of Iris. There are both single 
and double flowering varieties, and they 
show a marvelous range in their’coloring, 
blending delicately from snow white to a 
royal purple and a deep rich 
plum color. Their blooming 
season being later than the 
ordinary varieties, the flowers 
come at a time when there is 
a dearth of bloom in the gar- 
den, making them doubly wel- 
come and desirable for cutting 
and other decorative purposes. 

The plants can be readily 
propagated from seeds or from 
divisions of the’ old clumps; 
the seedlings usually ‘bloom- 
ing the third year after sowing. 
In planting roots, place them 
from eight to ten inches apart 
in rich, moist soil, and about 
as deep as they were before 
transplanting (with the crown 
quite nezr the surface). Re- 
setting can be done, with suc- 
cess, at any time during the 
growing season, provided it is 
done early enough to give the 
plants an opportunity to be- 
come well rooted before frost. 
Though the Japanese Iris will 
thrive when exposed to full 
sunlight, a situation in which 
there is some protection from 
the rays of the sun during the 
hottest part of the day, is 
likely to give the best results. 

Once well established in 
suitable environment Iris 
Kaempferi will multiply and 
bloom profusely; a _ strong 
clump, oftentimes, sending 








up from 10 to 12 flower stalks, crowned 
with a cluster of magnificent blossoms, each 
from six to seven inches across. 

By dividing and re-setting the roots occa- 
sionally and not permitting weeds and grass 
to encroach upon it, a bed of Iris Kaempferi 
will last a lifetime—“a thing of beauty” 
and “a joy forever.”—BERTHA BERBERT 
HAMMOND in The Rural New Yorker. 


Electrical Treatment of Seeds. 


The English press is manifesting consid- 
erable interest at present in the question of 
the application of electricity to agriculture 
as a means of increasing the supply of home 
grown food-stuffs. Experiments which have 
been going on for some ye*rs in England 
have clearly demonstrated that the use of 
an electric discharge has a marked effect on 
crop production. The subject has lately 
been brought to the fore by Charles Mercier, 
who, writing to the London Times, states 
that “great and startling improvements in 
agriculture are on the point of being intro- 
duced,” and says that a method has been 
devised to overcome the difficulty of ex- 
pense of electrification, as applied to both 
the growing crops and the seed before it is 
sown. Installations at which faimers can 
have their seeds treated by experts have 
been erected at several centers, and are 
capable of treating some 30,000 sacks per 
month. The increase of yield from seed so 
treated, though not so great as the increase 
from electrification of the growing crops, is 
stated to be considerable, ranging from 25% 
to as much as 80%.—Scientific American. 


The Oldest Rose Gardenin America, 


At Van Cortlandt Manor, €foton-on-Hud- 
son, New York, is a Rose garden, yet pros 
perous and lovely, which has been in ex- 
istence for more than a hundred years. The 
old loophole pierced manor house bears 
authentic date of “A. D. 1681.” 

Great Rose bushes are therein the garden, 
covered in June with myriads of oid time 
Centifolia, Damask and other Roses of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in- 
cluding the York and Lancaster Rose.—Ameri- 
can Rose Annual. 
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‘“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of ‘religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





A Question of Credits. 


As time passes the tendency is more and more toward 
doing business on a strictly cash basis. Years ago credits 
of six months or a year werecommon. These long time 
accounts were gradually reduced to thirty or sixty days and 
now many different lines do business on a strictly cash 
basis. This, we believe, is a healthy tendency and to a 
large extent eliminates inflation, speculation and risk. 

While quite a portion of the business in the floral line is 
done on a cash with order basis, yet among commercial 
growers there seems to be a certain amount of long time 
credit being given. ‘This should be eliminated or at least 
limited very sharply. While only casually acquainted with 
the commercial floral trade of this country, yet we know 
several instances during the past few years where the 
granting of credit has not only resulted in a severe loss to 
the creditors, but it has also resulted in the sustaining of 
what we should call a reckless and unfair competition. 

Long time credits are a thing of the past. Short time 
credit should be used only where necessary and business 
done on a strictly cash basis so far as possible. If there are 
arguments in favor of long time credits we will be glad to 
hear from those who can see the other side of it more plainly 
than we can. 

MADISON COOPER. 





Exclusion of Foreign Plants. 


After June Ist, 1919, according to the provisions of an 
ordinance signed by Secretary of Agriculture Houston, cer- 
tain foreign plants and stocks will be excluded from impor- 
tation to this country. The bill as drawn is for a drastic 
plant quarantine as a protection against the introduction 
of insect pests and plant diseases. The plants excluded 
among others include Irises, Gladioli and Peonies. 

While it may be that damage has resulted from the in- 
troduction of diseases and pests on the foreign stocks, yet 
it is improbable that such damage has been serious enough 
to warrant the total exclusion of foreign plants for this 
reason. 

This bill has been much protested and with good reason. 
While we do not wish to take sides in a matter of this kind 
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we doubt the advisability of passing such an exclusion act. 
While it will doubtless be stimulating to the development 
of home grown material, yet it will work a hardship to 
foreign growers who have been accustomed to selling their 
product in this country. The spirit of the times is that 
principles of trade are worldwide and should not be consid- 
ered from a purely national standpoint. Looking to the 
future it must be understood that reciprocity for mutual 
advantage is the key-note of trade, and, therefore, we doubt 
whether the proposed plant exclusion act is a judicious one 
looking at the matter from a broadgauged standpoint. 

The ficrist trade talks of a fight in the courts and in- 
junctions, etc., but such things move slowly and having an 
act of this kind actually at work, it is doubtful if anything 
can be done to prevent the exclusion as called for therein. 
It is probable, as it appears to us, that the injustice of the 
act will in time become apparent as well as the fact that it 
will really work a hardship to the horticultural and floricul- 
tural interests of this country. 





Utilize the Wastes. 


Mr. Spencer has something interesting to say on page 10 
about utilizing the foliage of the Gladiolus plant. The 
editor has been dumping his Gladiolus tops year after year 
without thought, and although the quantity is small as he 
is growing under garden culture only, yet there is no reason 
why he, as well as other comparatively small growers, 
should not utilize their Gladiolus tops according to the sug- 
gestions of Mr. Spencer. It is probable that many people 
do not appreciate the value of all vegetable growth when 
properly composted. The resulting humus and fertilizing 
elements are of the utmost value when applied to the soil 
for growing crops. The making of a compost heap is a 
simple matter if carried out as suggested by Mr. Spencer, 
and the labor of cutting sods for same may be avoided if 
strawy or coarse stable manure is available, horse manure 
preferred. Efficiency in the garden is equally as important 
as elsewhere and surely the utilizing of Gladiolus tops, 
weeds and vegetable growth in general is desirable. 





Naming Seedling Flowers. 


The naming of seedlings is a subject which all Gladiolus 
hybridizers are interested in, and the selection of a name is 
of much more importance than might be apparent at first 
glance. As pointed out by the Glad Philosopher in the 
December issue, names should fit the flowers. There isa 
chance for as much skill and judgment to be used in select- 
ing a name for a new seedling with individual characteristics 
as in any part of flower growing that we know of, and 
comparatively few originators have made happy selections, 
but it is much easier to criticize, perhaps, than to improve 
upon the names which have been given to some of the 
prominent varieties. 

Anyway, there are altogether too many seedlings being 
named at the present time, and many of these without due 
knowledge on the part of the originator of what other hy- 
bridizers have done and are doing. We advise that no new 
variety should be segregated and named unless it has quali- 
ties of apparent and outstanding merit. Besides. there are 
so many fine seedlings beirig produced at the present time 
that no grower should waste time on varieties of mediocre 
quality. Don’t be in a hurry to name new varieties. Give 
them a few years to demonstrate their longevity as well as 
beauty. 
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COLOR CLASS DETERMINATION AT 
FLOWER SHOWS. 


In the September number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER I noticed a report of 
the show of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural society held at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass., last August and 
sent in by Mr. Clark W. Brown. I do 
not understand some of the accom- 
panying comments by Mr. Brown. 

For instance, in the class calling for 
six vases of lavender or mauve, it is 
stated that three of these were dis- 
tinctly blue and should have been dis- 
qualified. 

I believe it is generally accepted that 
a Gladiolus of a distinct blue shade has 
not as yet appeared and at present 
there are no real blue Gladioli. 

Whether or not they should have 
been disqualified seems to me to have 
been a matter best left to the judges 
and not to any personal opinion. 

In the list of prize-winners at the 
Connecticut Fair printed in THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER of September 
(1917), 1 note that in class of five spikes 
lilac, C. W. Brown won first with Scars- 
dale, and directly foliowing, five spikes 
mauve, E. M. Smith won first, also 
with Scarsdale. 

Who should be disqualified here, or 
is Scarsdale both mauve and lilac? 

Mr. Cowee, the introducer, describes 
Scarsdale as pink-lavender shaded dark 
rose—which sounds like several differ- 
ent classes. 

Returning to the report of the Horti- 
cultural show, I read: “‘ Six spikes crim- 
son, H. E. Meader, first, with Purple 
Glory, which is certainiy a long way 
from crimson ; Jelle Roos, second, also 
showing a variety which was anything 
but crimson. (See official color chart).” 

Evidently the author has “seen the 
light” but recently for at the Connecti- 
cut Fair, just referred to, he received 
first on five spikes crimson, showing 
Hazel Harvey which the American 
Gladiolus Society describes as follows, 
as to color : 

“Hazel Harvey—Stamen filaments 
reddish, anthers violet, color carmine- 
red, throat amber-white, pencilled car- 
mine-purple.” 

No crimson here, seemingly. 

There is endless matter for discussio" 
and argument in this color question 
and I would submit that if Gladiolus 
growers should exchange the descri 
tions of the various varieties in their 
retail catalogues for the descriptions 
registered by the nomenclature com- 
mittee of the American Gladiolus So- 
ciety, the om person would be 
entirely confu as to reaily what 
color the flower was. 

For instance, perhaps the best known 
variety of the Gladiolus, America, is de- 
scribed as follows: 

“Stamen filaments pink; anthers 
lavender. Perianth lavender-pink a 
more rosy tint of mauve-rose, the color 
blending to almost white as it ap- 


proaches the throat : the throat marked 
with Tyrian rose.” 

And this is only moderately complex 
compared with some. 

Such terms as solferino red, cartha- 
min-red, Tyrian rose, French purple, 
Naples yellow, etc., would seem to be 
considerably out of reach of the great 
mass of Gladiolus buyers who have no 
access to French color-charts, etc. 

It seems to me that the question of 
deciding just whether a variety be- 
longs in a certain class or not should 
naturally be left entirely to the judges 
appointed. To avoid argument, their 
opinion should be accepted as final 
as they represent the society by whom 
they are appointed. 

. E. MEADER. 





LABELS FOR MARKING GLADIOLI. 


I notice several devices mentioned in 
THE FLOWER GROWER for marking 
out Gladioli in the field. For several 
years I have used copper wired wooden 
tree labels, painted on one side. These 
are not expensive, are easily attached 
and can be used several times. The 
first year I write on the unpainted side 
while it is fresh; the next year, when 
this begins to be “weathered,” I use 
the other side. Pencil marks are easily 
erased with the rubber end of the pen- 
cil. The manila paper slip-noose tags 
are not, to my mind, so easily attached 
and do not stay on so well. By twist- 
ing the wire hard, allowance is made 
for the shrinking of the stems after 
pulling and the different sorts of mark- 
outs, put into a box together, may be 
sorted out at leisure. ft a bulb is put 
into a separate bag when dug the bag 
need not be marked and all the cor- 
mels are kept separate but unless it is 
something very choice this is not neces- 
sary. 

GEO. S. WOODRUFF. 





TIME TO DIG DAHLIAS— 
SWEET POTATOES. 


I have been growing Dahiias more 
than sixty years. Many thousands of 
them some seasons, and for years have 
thought the best plan was as soon as 
the tops were killed by frost to cut the 
tops off close to the ground, and then 
cover the stubs an inch with soil and 
let the roots ripen as long as safe, 
perhaps two or three weeks, at least 
until there may be a crust of frost on 
the ground half an inch deep. I am 
convinced from long experience that 
the roots left undisturbed will ripen in 
the ground, and be heavier than if dug 
as soon as the tops are killed, and will 
keep through the winter better. 

Most farmers and gardeners in this 
locality grow sweet potatoes for home 
use as well as for market. The cus- 
tom has been as soon as the frost kills 
the vines, and these are nearly as ten- 
der as Coleus, to cut the vines from the 
plants and dig the potatoes at once. 
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For several yeats past the more careful 
growers who use judgment as well as 
tradition, remove the vines at once, 
the morning after the frost kills the 
vines, and leave the tubers undisturbed 
for a few weeks, for the tubers to npen 
in the ground. A person's experience 
sometimes coincides with tradition, 
but I have thought after digging a 
few hills of sweet potatoes soon after 
the first killing frost, and leaving the 
remainder a few weeks to ripen there 
was an increase in size as well as in 
firmness in those dug later. 
E. Y. T. (Ohio.) 


STORING DAHLIA TUBERS. 


In a recent number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER were directions for handling 
and storing Dahlia bulbs over winter. 
The writer cautioned against breaking 
the neck of the bulb or tuber when 
digging. My experience in digging or 
handling Dahlias is that it is impossible 
to do it and not break or twist them to 
someextent. This fall I have cut them 
apart so that every tuber is divided 
and they are cut so that a part of the 
stem is cut with the neck and packed 
in a little earth or sand. It may not 
be the right thing to divide them in 
the fall this way, but I am trying it 
anyway to see the result which I will 
report next spring. I have sometimes 
bought Dahlia tubers that never would 
grow because the neck was broken or 
twisted. 

PAUL P. KLEVANN. 





PLANTING SPIREA VAN HOUTTEI. 


When planting a Spirea Van Houtte 
hedge it is best to cut them off at an 
even height before planting. I prefer 
to cut them so they will be about two 
feet high when planted. 

They should not be cut off the year 
after planting, but each year after 
that they should be cut back immedi- 
ately after the blossoms fade. This 
does not want to be neglected for if 
they are not cut back as directed they 
will not make sufficient growth for a 
good display of blooms another year. 
If treated this way the hedge will al- 
ways be neat and green, but if left 
without any care it will become un- 
sightly in time. 

ingle specimens can be trimmed in 
the ‘same way with just as good re- 
sults. The height to cut them off 
varies with the size of the specimen. 

If it should be dry at the time they 
are cut off they should be well watered 
so they will immediately start new 
growth. 

WILLIs E. FRYER. 





AGE AND GLADIOLUS CORMS. 


I want to add my mite to the much 
discussed question of the age of Gladi- 
olus corms. There is no such thing as 
an old Gladiolus corm. The old corm 
dies each year and a new one grows. 
Hence, one bulb is no older than an- 
other whether it grows from a bulb or 
bulblet. Therefore, why all the dis- 
cussion on a topic which all know to 
be as stated above? L. H. Reap. 
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THE ROSE 








The Rose—The Reigning 
Queen in Flowerdom. 
By H. G. READING. 


OR AT LEAST TWENTY-FIVE 

centuries the Rose has reigned 

with undisputed sway as “ Queen 

of Flowers.” Sappho, the Greek 
lyric poetess, born about 600 B. C., so 
proclaimed it, as the following transla- 
tion of one of her poems will bear wit- 
ness: 


“ Would Jove appoint some flower to reign 
In matchless beauty on the plain, 
The Rose, mankind will all agree, 
The Rose the Queen of flowers should be. ? 


Homer mentions the Rose in both the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. Isaiah honors it 
in a beautiful figure of speech, and in 
the Apocrypha, (Wisdom ii, 8) mention 
is made of crowning with rosebuds at 
feasts, a custom prevalent of the time. 
Indeed, as far back as history can be 
traced evidences are found that the 
Rose was the one flower pre-eminently 
employed on all great festal occasions, 
but the Rose of the ancients must have 
been far inferior to any of our Roses 
of modern times. 

The cultivated Rose is supposed to 
have been ‘introduced first in either 
India or Persia and to have found its 
way later into the luxurious gardens 
of the Greeks and Romans, and from 
thence distributed during the follow- 
ing centuries to the four corners of the 
earth. 

Some form or other of the Rase has 
been found native to practically all 
countries of the world except those situ- 
ate in the tropics and some portions of 
South America. The great family of 
tea-scented Roses are the progeny of two 
rather insignificant little Rose plants 
brought from China to England, and 
subsequently removed to France at the 
beginning of the 19th ae wee 6 As its 
name suggests, the Bourbon Rose origi- 
nated or the Isle of Bourbon. The 
Musk Rose was a native of Persia, and 
is the initensely scented variety from 
which the celebrated attar of Roses is 
manufactured in that country. The 
Rugosa Rose and also the Wichuriana, 
beth of which on account of their vigor 
have become valuable to the hybridizer, 
are natives of Japan. The WNoisette 
Rose, although mamed after a French- 
man, originated in our own America. 
The sturdy Hybrid Perpetual class is 
so universal that its exact origin is un- 
known; France must be credited with 
most ef the earlier productions but 
Englancl’s climate has proven best for 
it, and the English claim this Rose as 
their own. 

The Centifolia or so-cailed Cabbage 
Rose, the Austrian Briar Rose, and the 
common Moss Rose were all introduced 
shag! to the close of the 16th century, 

ut no real progress in Rose creation 
took place until about 1815, when the 
Empress Josephine of France made 


Roses fashionable, and caused diligent 
search to be made for rare varieties 
for her celebrated garden at Malmai- 
son. With the exception of the two 
red roses, Gen. Jacqueminot and Senator 
Vaisee, there are few Roses of merit 
grown today that were produced prior 
to 1860, and a comparison of a catalog 
of twenty or even ten years ago with 
one of this year’s will reveal the rapid 
strides that are being made in Rose 
improvement, as few of the names of 
our best roses would be found in a list 
dating only ten years back. A decade 
ago the Hybrid Perpetual class fur- 
nished practically all the Roses grown 
in the north, while the Tea class fur- 
nished most of those grown in the 
south, and professionally in the green- 
houses of the tradesmen. Now, but 
few of either class have survived com- 
petition with the Hybrid Teas, the new 
class that combines the best qualities 
of both the others, and meritoriously 
enjoys the highest popularity. 

fr. J. Horace McFarland, in com- 
menting on the universal popularity 
of the Rose, and the extent of her 
sovereign domain, writes: 


“There can be no question as to the ex- 
tent of the dominion of the sweet and lovely 
Queen of Flowers! In all lands, autocratic 
or democratic, king-governed or ruled by 
republican forms, she holds her gentle court. 
It is significant that the very name itself is 
virtually the same in nearly all the languages 
now spoken in civilized lands. To ask in 
the local vernacular a question in which 
would occur the English word ‘Rose’ in 
France, Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweeden, Italy, Spain, Portugal or Holland, 
would cause the same smiling and under- 
standable response that one would expect as 
a matter of course in America or England. 
The only difference in all these lands is one 
of accent, or of adding the Latin termina- 
tion to make the word ‘ Rosa.’” 


The delver after knowledge regard- 
ing the derivation of the name so uni- 
versally adopted for the Queen of 
Flowers has to regret the lack of avail- 
able information. It is significant, 
however, that in many languages the 
same word stands for both the flower 
and the normal color that we describe 
in English as red or reddish nink; and 
so we may infer that red was probably 
one time the prevailing color of the 
Rose. And here again the evolution 
of the flower is showing rapid progress ; 
no longer limited to such common- 
place, established colors as white, yel- 
low, pink, scarlet and crimson in their 
descriptions, our catalogues now an- 
nounce an almost innumerable variety 
of the rarest and most delicate col- 
vrings, ranging from cream, ivory, 
straw and ecru through many such 
beautiful shades as blush, flesh, fawn, 
salmon, coral, etc., up to claret, ma- 
roon and amaranth. For many years 
the efforts of the hybridizers to pro- 
duce a blue rose have been unrewarded. 
When this dream shall have been ful- 
filled, the royal wardrobe of our beauti- 
ful Queen will be complete: 
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“ The Best Yellow.” 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. | 


Happy in the thought that one is not 
treading on dangerous ground when 
merely voicing an opinion only allows 
me to briefly write about “The Best 
Yellow Gladiolus.” 

While there are severai really good 
yellows, near yellows, blotched yeliows 
and creamy yellows the ideai yellow 
variety apparently is in the distance. 
Or it may be in the hands of a hy- 
bridizer, who guarding his golden 
treasure, awaits the time of sufficient 
increase to meet the certain demand 
that will lead to near-fame and a snug 
iortune. f 

Someone speaks up: What’s the 
matter with Kelway’s Golden Measure? 
It is a beautiful thing of true Gande- 
vensis type with bloom well placed and 
of good size. But from all indications 
and reports it is a very shy producer 
of bulblets. This in itself is evidence 
of a not too strong constitution. If 
this be error let someone with more 
experience with this wariety set us 
aright. Golden Measure will not be 
much of a factor for florists’ use until 
the present price of from $3 to $10 a 
bulb is somewhat reduced. 

Glory of Noordwijk—mere handful of 
the original stock brought the price of 
a good farm. It was an immense 
creamy-yellow that unfolded its gor- 
geous beauty for a season or two then 
seemed to lose strength and size, a sad 
experience that often occurs to grow- 
ers of seedlings. Have tried this va- 
riety for the past four years and have 
but few more bulbs than originally. 

Suiphur King is a fine sort and cer- 
tainly should classed as one of the 
very best of the yellows, but in the 
ideal yellow we would hope for a larger 
blossom. Canary Bird, an old standby, 
while a small flower is worthy of grow- 
ing. Not plentiful and always brings 
a good price. 

Schwaben heads the list for rank 
growth and size of flower, but is pale 
in coior and carries a brownish blotch. 
However, it has a lot of merit and will 
be much grown, especially for garden 
and vase decoration. 

The popularity of Niagara is assured. 
When cut in the bud and bloomed in- 
doors it is truly a grand flower, and 
for basket work is in high favor. Cer- 
tainly no Glad is more graceful in form 
and the bloom as clustered around the 
tip ends of the spike makes it a leader 
for decorative effect. Coloring up un- 
der certain soil conditions is the one 
fault of Niagara. Then of course it is 
not yellow but a soft creamy thing just 
suited for design work and a florist’s 
favorite. 

Golden King is one of the best 
blotched yellows and Yeilow Hammer a 
good light yellow, and a dozen more 
might be commented upon. But suf- 
fice to say, you worthy growers, give 
us a yellow at least four feet in height 
with blossoms as big as tea cups, in 
color a pure gold with a brilliance as 
of the noonday sun, and one that can 
be “spotted” by an enthusiast clear 
across a ten-acre field 

JOE COLEMAN. 
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More Flowers. 


TH THE “Holi- 
days” barely over 
our thoughts are 


leaping toward the 
springtime and its gardens. 

Ve pore over the early cata- 
logues and impatiently 
await the arrival of the 
tardy ones. We look over 
the seeds saved from our 
last year war gardens and with them 
comes, perhaps, the recollection of 
some mistakes, but we will profit by 
them and increase our plantings for we 
realize that the need of food this year is 
greater than ever for there’s a hun 
and destitute world across the sea that 
is looking to us for help, but our hearts 
are light, we stood the test last year 
and know that we can now meet the 
call that is coming to us. Our own 
soldier boys will soon all be with us 
again and we are anxious to provide 
for them an abundance of the best our 
country can produce, all of which again 
means greater gardens. 

In our eager efforts to furnish more 
food we must not forget the need of 
more flowers, for the boys crave all 
that they were deprived of in the hor- 











The Austin Gladiolus trays as stacked in storage. 


ror of war. Mother’s cake and mother’s 
flowers stand 50-50 now. Last year 
food had to come before flowers, and 
few flowers were planted in the war 
gardens, because we had not learned 
the need. Ithink even we growers who 
for years have raised flowers in quan- 
tity and love them so dearly, had not 
realized their full value. ut stern 
war has proven, even to those who 
seemed to care the least, that flowers are 
a necessity for there are instances with- 
out number that have proved it. Thou- 
sands of our convalescents will espe- 
cially need flowers so in addition to 
more food, we must raise more flowers 
in our gardens, and on early planning 
depends much of our success. 

he grower of Gladioli must look to 
his storage and see that the bulbs are 
keeping well, for that is the main thing 
in the Gladiolus business now. The 
weather of our fall and early winter 
has been so mild that one is quite likely 
to forget that it is very easy for the 


“MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 











storage room to become too 
warm and damp, causing 
the bulbs to sprout thus 
losing some of the vitality. 
Look them over and stir 
them up and spread more 
thinly if necessary. A little 
warmth will not harm 
them if there is a good cir- 
culation of air. Spreading 
thinly in trays stacked one 
above the other, with good 


- air space between, will keep them in 


fine condition. After some experiments 
we decided on the kind of tray illus- 
trated as the lightest, most convenient 
and all around best tray for general 
use. These are made of light wood, § 
inch stuff, 48 inches long, 18 inches 
wide and4 inches deep. Bottoms made 
of builders’ lath with a narrow strip 
across the bottom (on the outside) for 
support. A three cornered piece of 
wood 1 inch thick is tacked on each 
corner thus making air space when 
piled one above the other. 

With proper preparation Gladiolus 
bulbs are among the very easiest of 
bulbs or tuber to be kept through the 
winter in storage, and use of its 
ease of cultivation, growing and bloom- 
ing well in any good garden soil, it is 
one of the very best for amateurs. We 
will not have “War Gardens” this 
year. They are the gardens of the 
pont victory the world has ever 

nown. Well may we call them Vic- 
tory Gardens. Grow food but add 
fiowers and more flowers and brighten 
up that home, and show your joy of 
Victory in your flowers. 

Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


Some of the Newer Gladioli. 


(Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.] 


We are at the end of an unusually 
good growing season in this vicinity 
and this brings me to notice that 25 or 
30 miles sometimes makes a great 
difference in the weather and this 
seems to be independent of latitude or 
any other assignable cause. The hot 
weather of | August, which burned 
up Gladioli and some other things so 
badly about Des Moines, only scorched 
the open flowers here for a few days 
and was followed by - rains 
and did not hurt the bulbs. 

I tried a few varieties which were 
new to me except for a few sample 
bulbs. I planted 500 or 600 Red Em- 
peror which I read is the same as La 
Cordaire (will some one tell me whether 
this is certainly true). The bulbs came 
from Holland and had been long on the 
way and had sprouted; so had to be 
planted rather early. This made the 
flowers come early but I understand 
that it is naturally one of the early sorts. 
They were most magnificent and this 
seemed to me the finest red ofall. Ihad 
no others to compare with it at the time, 
but I still think it the most regal of the 
reds. The spikes were tall and straight, 
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with a good number of flowers open at 
once, large and well opened. 

Prince of Wales 1 had never had in 
any quantity though I had seen a few 
the previous year. The color isa lovely 
salmon, more orange in tint than Hal- 
ley and without the markings of the 
latter. It is certainly a beauty but I 
am not yet prepared to say that I think 
it will supersede Halley. I have a 
great and growing liking for Halley in 
spite of itsslender stem. I will suspend 
judgment, remembering how Panama 
was going to supersede America—and 
hasn’t. Still it is certainly beautiful 
and quite distinct from any other. 

Another gorgeous variety is Goliath, 
something like a magnified Empress of 
India but of a rich dark purple; very 
large flowers and many open at once. 
All these were early, much to my dis- 
gust because I wished to show them to 
my friends at the lowa State Fair, 
which is held late in August. Only a 
few can go to the fields to see the 
flowers but the fairs give thousands 
the opportunity to see what there is 
and the display is a great surprise to 
multitudes. 

Titanic was splendid and still stands 
without a peer in its class of color, as 
far as I know. It is something like 
Mrs. G. W. Moulton in color but a flat 
open flower and without the dots and 
markings. 

I tried only a few of Diener’s seed- 
lings and planted them late but two of 
them were very fine. Thos. T. Kent is 
an immense spike of large, light col- 
ored flowers with something like six- 
teen open at once. Amna Eberius is 
unique; a tall, straight spike of what 
he calls “Nell Rose” - whatever that is 
—but in the purplish class and very 
rich. I think very highly of it. As 
for Thomas; he made a sensation at 
the Cedar Valley Fair which was held 
late in September. I fancy that these 
giant varieties require rich soil and 
good feeding —or watering. Some of 
his seedlings, without names, planted 
in my home garden, were very fine, 
mostly in light colors and some with 
quite a tendency to ruffling. 

I wish to speak in praise of White 
Excelsior. It is not new, having been 
sold, I believe, under several names, 
such as Reine (Rene?) de Il’ Anjou, 
Reine Blanche, etc., but I find it an ex- 
cellent late white, habit of Augusia but 
a clean white of good substance. Per- 
haps if it were earlier it would attain 
greater popularity. I should like to 
know what others think of it. 

Pink Perfection was glorious this 
year and had unusually = stems, 
especially the late ones from young 
bulbs. Liebesfeuer and War lived up to 
their reputations and Mrs. Wait did 
well but I wish it had a little longer 
head. Is it‘common for War to occa- 
sionally sport a white patch on a petal 
or two? Some of mine did. 

GEo. S. WOODRUFF. 


We understand that there are likely 
to be shipments of Holland grown 
Gladiolus corms coming through be- 
tween now and planting time, but just 
how large these shipments are likely to 
be we are not informed. 








THE PEONY. 











Fragrant Peonies. 
By W. F. CurisTMan, in Minnesota Horticulturist. 


It may be a matter of general interest to 
all to know that of the large number of 
named varieties of Peonies, only a compara- 
tively few of them have a sweet scent or 
agreeable: odor, as is that of the Rose, the 
Lilac or the Pond Lily. This matter of 
fragrance of the Peony is of special interest 
at this time, since it is the one feature of 
that flower which was last to be developed, 
and is, therefore, found chiefly in the newer 
high grade varieties. It is true, of course, 
that a few of the older varieties are sweetly 
scented, and it is noticeable that all of these 
have been perpetuated and have become 
prime favorites with every one. ers 
and growers of Peonies for profit have ap- 
parently begun to recognize the importance 
of this crowning quality of the Peony. The 
reason jor this seems obvious, as stated 
above, out of the large number of named 
varieties which are offered for sale, perhaps 
not to exceed one-twentieth of them possess 
this charming quality, and if they attached 
the importance to this quality which, in the 
opinion of the writer it rightfully deserves, 
there would be small chance for the sale of 
the large: number of varieties which possess 
the unpleasant odor, which one unfamiliar 
with the modern sweet scented varieties is apt 
to associate with the name of the Peony. If 
the reader will take the trouble to examine 
the various catalogues sent out by dealers 
and growers, he must be struck with the 
comparzitively few varieties which are men- 
tioned as fragrant. This, however, is chang- 
ing and will, we believe, continue to change, 
since the demand for fragrant varieties is 
constantily increasing, and growers and dealers 
will be forced to recognize the potent force 
of this demand, and when it becomes gen- 
erally known that the most beautiful Peony 
blossoms are these possessing a sweet and 
agreeable fragrance, the writer ventures to 
predict that the purchasing public will de- 
mand fragrant varieties only. 5 

A long blooming period is just as easily 
obtained by a proper selection of fragrant 
varieties as by those that are not fragrant. 
Probably the earliest Peony to bloom is the 
single Peony, which is catalogued under 
various n , Albaflora, The Bride and 
Fiancee, all of which, it is believed, are sub- 
stantially identical. Following this in time 
of blooming and among the well known va- 
rieties is Madame De Verneville and Festiva 
Maxima, then Mons. Dupont, Couronne de 
Or and Marie Lemoine. Of course there are 
many other varieties among which are 
noticeable, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Le 
Cygne, Emile Lemoine, Alice de Julvecourt, 
Aurora, Alsace Lorraine, Francis Witlard 
and Florence Nightingaie.. 

Of the shell pink varieties, among the 
commoner and well known fragrant sorts is 
Umbellata Rosea, as the first and earliest to 
bloom, Grandiflura Carnea Plena, followed by 
Albert Crousse, Bernard de Pallissy and Eu- 
gene Verdier. Of the more expensive va- 
rieties of this color, which bloom in the 
order named are the following: Judge Berry, 
Mons. Jules Elie, Therese, Martha Bulloch, 
Henry Avery and Ella Wheeler Wilcox. This 
list of shell pinks does not include the so- 
called ttri-colorec varieties, which show three 
or more colors in the same blossom, and 
which are very striking and much admired. 
Probatily the three best known fragrant va- 
rieties of this classification are Jeanne de 
Arc, an early variety, Philom:le, a mid-season 
variety, and Chestine, a late variety. 

The first of the fragrant, deep pink varie- 
ties is Edulus Superba and Malene Henry. 
They are followed in the order named by 
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Modiste Guerin, Duke of Devonshire, Augus- 
tine de Hour and Humei Carnea. 

Of the reds, the earliest fragrant red to 
bloom is Rubra Officinalis followed by Richard 
Carvel, E G. Hill, Madame Bucquet, Ben 
Franklin and Felix Crousse. Of course it is 
impractical to name in this article the many 
different varieties that are in bloom at the 
same time. The purpose has been to choose 
different varieties as representatives of their 
particular period of bloom, merely to show 
that a continuous period of six weeks more 
of fragrant blossoms of every color may be 
had by careful and proper selection. 


Peonies. 
(REPLY TO “PEONY.”) 


These constitute one of the chief features 
of the hardy flower garden during the 
months of May and June, and too much 
cannot be said in their praise. They pos- 
sess an exquisite perfume, and their’ large, 
handsomely formed flowers vary from the 
deepest crimson to the purest white. 

Hardiness—The first point in favor of 
Peonies is their perfect hardiness. In the 
severest climates the plants require no other 
protection than that which they afford them- 
selves. Then their vigorous habit and healthy 
growth, freedom from all diseases and in- 
sects, are important arguments in favor of 
their cultivation, each succeeding year add- 
ing to their size and beauty. The foliage 
is rich and glossy and of a beautiful deep 
green color, thus rendering the plants very 
ornamertal when out of flower. 

Position—The double forms of the her- 
baceous Peony rank among the best of hardy 
borders or shrubbery plants, although they 
are somewhat neglected—probably owing to 
the fact that they are so large that in small 
gardens they occupy too much room. There 
are, however, generally to be found, even in 
gardens of limited size, spots so much shaded 
that scarcely any plant will thrive in them. 
In such places Peonies would grow luxu- 
riantly; the color of their blooms would, in 
many cases, be even more intense, and they 
would last much longer than flowers fully 
exposed to the sun. They may, therefore, 
be made useful as well as ornamental even 
in small pleasure grounds, although the 
proper place for them is undoubtedly the 
fronts of large shrubberies, plantations, or 
by the sides of carriage drives. Where dis- 
tant effect is required, no plants so admir- 
ably answer the end, as their size and 
brilliancy render them strikingly visible, even 
at long distances off. Planted on either side 
of a grass walk, the effect which they pro- 
duce is admirable, especially in the morning 
and at or near sunset, and when planted in 
masses, as, for instance, in beds in pleasure 
grounds, they are invaluable for lighting up 
sombre nooks. 

Soil and Planting—Herbaceous Peonies 
succeed in any soil and in any position, but 
a good moist loam, particularly when en- 
riched by the addition of cow manure, is the 
soil best suited to them. They can be planted 
at any time of the year, but from Octuber to 
April is the best. Take care to have the 
ground well prepared for their reception by 
manuring and trenching it to a depth of 
about three feet, and on no account should 
they be planted nearer than four feet apart 
in each direction. They must not be ex- 
pected to flower well before the second or 
third year after planting. They do not re- 
quire to be shaded from the sun until they 
flower, when some slight shade prolongs and 
preserves their delicate tints, and also en- 
ables the flowers to become more thoroughly 
developed than they otherwise would be; 
watering the plants judiciously now and 
then, as soon as the buds are well formed, 
with liquid manure also greatly benefits 
them. It is likewise, of course, necessary 
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when the tufts have become very strong, 
and have impoverished the soil, to separate 
and transplant them to fresh ground.—Gar- 
dening Illustrated (English. ) 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 


Munsell & Harve, Ashtabuia, Ohio.—Single page 
price list. The better known and standard sorts 
priced by the thousand and the: more rare and newer 
varieties by the hundred. 





Austin-Coleman Co., Wayland, Ohio.—Wholesale 
list describes and illustrates the four Austin origina- 
tions, Gretchen Zang. Evelyn Kirtland and 
Herada. Prices quoted by the hundred. Also, their 
list of surplus varieties priced by the hundred and by 
the dozen ; also bulblets. 


G. M. Reburn & Co., 172 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Til.—Wholesale list of Gladioli, 23 varieties priced per 
hundred and per thousand. Also their florists’ list 
of Cannas, Roses, &c. 








Geo. S. Woodruff, Independence, Iowa.—Whole- 
sale price list of Gladioli, the standard varieties and 
some of the newer introductions. Prices on various 
sizes and bulblets. 





George J. Joerg, New Hyde Park, N. Y.—1918-'919 
wholesaie price list of Giadioli. Some of the better 
known and new varieties priced by the hundred 
and by the thousand with some of the rarer sorts 
priced by the dozen only. 


H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H.—Wholesale list of 
Gladioli, — of the very best standard varieties and 
a number of the best new things including Myrtle. 
Also a special illustrated circular on Myrtle. 





Fred W. Baumgras, 423 Pear! St.. Lansing, a, _ 
Eight e retail catalogue of Gladioli. Some of the 
rare and beautiful new sorts are included in this list. 
Also wholesale list with prices by the hundred on 
blooming sizes, planting sizes and bulblets. 


Richard Diener Co., Kentfield, Marin County, Cali- 
fornia.—Edition for 1919 of their catalogue, 10 
and cover, describing and _ illustrating Gladioli, Pe- 
tunias, Pansies. &c. Also Diener’s mammoth white 
corn. The Diener Gladiolus introductions are fully de- 
scribed and prices quoted hy the single bulb, dozen 
and hundred. The cover is i beautiful colored illus- 
tration of one of Diener’s monstrous Petunias. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Imi.—Complete catalogue 
and price list of ‘the Kunderd originations—48 pages 
and cover. Beautifully illustrated and 4 
much interestin, ing matter and: seseriptions of the wel 
knewn Kunderd varieties. While the catalogue is 
much the same as the one for 1918, Mr. Kunderd has 
explained that the prices are’the same for 1919 as they 
were for 1918, and that a new catalogue was unneces- 
sary except for new custom ers, and has requested 
those having the 1918 catalogue to preserve same for 
reference. 











Bound Volumes zis 
a Reference Library. 


-The four bound volumes of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER (1914 to 
1917 inclusive) contain more useful 
information regarding the Gladiolus, 
its culture, history and improvement 
than can be had from any other source. 
These four bound volumes also contain 
much useful information about other 
summer-flowering plants, but the Gladi- 
olus is especially well covered. These 
volumes contain the W. W. Wilmore, 
Jr., articles entitled, “The Gladiolus 
Manual.” Ali information is quickly 
available by means of an index in each 
volume, and those who are interested 
in studying the subject cannot afford 
to be without these bound volumes. 
There has been no advance in the 
price. We are still furnishing the four 
volumes postage prepaid for $5.00. 
Furnished separately at the same rate, 
$1.25 each. Those who are interested 
in studying the practical and scientific 
features in connection with growing 
— should surely have a complete 

e. 


Don’t forget to watch your thermom- 
eter in the bulb cellar. We will have 
cold weather before planting time. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 


nennennnenensnscenseneey 








At a certain period in every man’s 
life he undergoes a change in his na- 
ture; he begins to realize that he has 
an innate craving for better things; 
paradoxically expressed, he sobers up 
and settles down and emerges into a 
more sensible existence; he now turns 
from the follies and foibles of life, and 
devotes the attention of his mind to 
things that are worth while; the mys- 
teries of nature begin to attract and 
interest him as they never did before, 
and he has a craving to know her in- 
most secrets. This craving of nature 
sometimes has a tendency to lure him 
to the soil; he sees new beauty in the 
flowers, and there comes a longing in 
his heart to grow them for their com- 
panionship, and for the enjoyment they 
may give to others. He has become a 
gardener and, likewise, a benefactor. 





Shakespeare missed his opportunity 
when compiling his immortal “seven 
ages,” by not recognizing that epoch 
in every man’s existence when h- turns 
from trivial things and begins this new 
experience. “And then the gardener” 
might have fittingly begun another 
clause in that celebrated rhetorical 
masterpiece. 





Doubtless, Shakespeare’s omission of 
complimentary allusion to that time in 
man’s life when he turns his mind to 
sober thoughts, was because in his day 
more than in our own, men did not 
abandon frivolity until their lives were 
well spent. The gravedigger, in Ham- 
let. whose grammar is more faulty 
than his observation, muses: “There 
is no ancient gentlemen but gardeners 
* * * they hold up Adam’s profession.” 
It is therefore probable that gardeners 
in Shakespeare’s time shuffled their 
way across life’s stage as “lean and 
slippered pantaloons,” whose “ manly 
voices had turned again to childish 
treble.” 





As we reflect that Adam was in truth 
the first gardener, we are reminded 
that God placed him in a garden, called 
Eden, that his happiness might be com- 
plete, and only drove him from it as a 
punishment for his sin of disobedience, 
and to this day the name of that gar- 
den symbolizes the ultimate of human 
7 iness. 

ose of us, who, lured by the god- 
dess Flora, have been brought under 
the spell of the garden and imbued 
with its spirit, can better understand 
how great must have been the happi- 
ness of man before he sinned and how 
— the punishment of his paradise 
ost. 


The Glad Philosopher rejoices that 
he lives in a time when floriculture is 
neither considered effeminate nor ad- 
judged to be only fit occupation for the 
aged. Capable of returning such meas- 
ure of reward in healthful enjoyment, 
gardening appeals as most appropriate 
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for our life’s best years, and when 
earnestly adopted either as a vocation 
or a hobby, proves to be the very best 
means of deferring old age with its at- 
tendant senility—pathetic denouement! 
—that “last scene of all” that ends 
man’s strange eventful history. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


Rock Gardens. 


[From Minnesota Horticulturist. ] 


Engiand probably has the most wonderful 
rock gardens, for the people have utilized 
their naturally stony ground to the fullest 
extent and have some gorgeous effects as a 
result. Our own New England, with its 
boulders and rocks of all kinds, has for years 
been trying, at great expense, to blast and 
break and dig them out and to make in their 
place formal lawns, when the natural beauty 
of the surroundings could so easily have been 
maintained by the informai planting of their 
rocky ground. They too have found this 
out and are producing some beautiful rock 
gardens. Most of us have some spot that 
simply will not conform to our idea of beauty, 
and perhaps a rock garden there might solve 
the vexing problem. 

Of course the most desirable rock gardens 
are the natural ones. I have in mind two 
spots in neighboring places where I long to 
make such a garden. One is a little cove 
with huge rocks deeply imbedded in a tiny 
spring, with a group of three immense trees 
at the head, a most ideal place for a rock 
garden. The other is a fascinating little 
stream flowing in a winding manner through 
a broad expanse of meadow land. An un- 
even rocky border would wonderfully trans- 
form the spot. 

Beautiful artificial rock gardens can be 
made with very little trouble or expense by 
selecting rough field stones, the flatter the 
better, and sinking one-third of the rock in 
the ground to insure a firm foundation. The 
spot should be slightly sloping, not too shady 
and without hollows, as Alpines cannot stand 
stagnant moisture. Leave the cracks and 
crevices for the Alpines to grow deep in and 
for the moss to creep in. 

De not let your garden begin nor end too 
abruptly ; lead up gradually to it by the use 
of odd shaped rocks, as an approach to the 
garden proper. The simplest rule is to fol- 
low nature as much as possible. 

There are many styles of rock gardens to 
follow, but the conditions on your place 
must guide your selection. A pleasing form 
is the wall garden, used wherever a bank or 
retaining wall is needed. No mortar is used 
as that hinders the very effect desired, that 
of the flowers growing in and out of the 
fissures and cracks. In laying each stone 
keep a backward, downward slope for drain- 
age. A hollow tile may be inserted to form 
a little waterfall. 

Another style of rock garden is the border 
garden. This is the foreground for a formal 
or informal border and should be one-sixth 
the width of the border itself. Thus, if you 
have a twelve-foot border planned, use two 
feet of it for a rock border. Lay the stones 
very irregularly and plant with flowers of 
varying heights, to keep the irregularity. A 
charming effect can be made where one has 
a terrace, by making uneven steps, wide 
enough for use as such, and planted with 
low growing Alpines, vines and moss. 

Rock gardens may also surround water 
gardens and bog gardens, by the use of flat 
rocks as an irregular outline, rather than 
the straight cement edges more often used. 

Pathways may be made into rock gardens 
by using broken pieces of cement sidewalks 
or very flat rocks sunk in the ground ina 
very hit or miss pattern and planted with 
low growing Alpines. 

There are two kinds of rock garden plants, 
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Alpines and rock ‘plants. Alpines, as the 
name implies, grow in the Alps, while rock 
plants include Alpines and also plants from 
ali parts of the temperate zones which are 
suitable for rock gardens. The literature 
on this subject groups all rock loving plants 
as Alpines, since many of the reai Alpines 
grow in our own woods and on the moun- 
tains of our own country. 

Perennials and self-sowing annuals are 
used in planting rock gardens. Avoid any- 
thing that gives the effect of excessive work 
or expense. 

Small evergreen trees, shrubs and ‘vines, 
as well as moss, give the effect of age, which 
is so desirable in rock gardens. Pitch pine 
trees, daphne cneorum, or garland flower, 
Virginia creeper, bittersweet, wild clematis, 
Kenilworth ivy and wall pepper are most 
suitable for this purpose. 

For rocky woodland use dog tooth violets 
and all other varieties of violets, hypatica, 
maiden hair ferns, spring beauty, bloodroots, 
bluebells and wild crane’s bill. 

For rocks exposed to full sunshine use 
dwarf irises, columbines, allyssum, saxifraga 
and sedums. For tall Alpines use colum- 
bines, St. Bernard’s lily, bush clematis, bee 
larkspur, foxglove and saxifraga. 

‘The dwarf Alpines offer the following 
varieties: hypatica, wood anemone, snow- 
drop, windflower, gentian, harebells, Alpine 
asters, forgetmenots, Iceland popyies and 
lily of the valley. 

Hardy perennials usually classed as Al- 
pines but suitable for rock gardens offer 
the following choice: phloxes, especially the 
creeping Phlox, Shasta daisy, Spireas of all 
kinds, primroses, stone crop, or sedums, 
portulaca and rock cress. Alyssums are 
very popular, as are the dainty gypsophila 
and the little scilla bifolia, which often peeps 
through the snow to remind us of the ap- 
proach of the longed for spring. 

There are many more, but time will not 
permit mentioning them. With such a wide 
range to choose from one can have acharm- 
ing garden with as little or as much ex- 
pense as desired and, having once planted 
it, just keep it free from weeds, and it will 
be a “thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

There is a delightful zest in trying new 
things, or, since there is no new thing under 
the sun, in trying new ways of doing old 
things, so I prophesy a run on rock gardens 
this year. Here’s success to them! 


The Common Sunflower. 


Fashions in Flowers, as in other things, 
seem to change, and so some old-time favor- 
ites, common to the gardens of our grand- 
mothers, are no longer in vogue. 

One of the plants that has been “ pushed 
back” is the old fashioned Sunflower. But 
really, nothing could have been more fortu- 
nate, for in no other position does the tall 
growing Sunflower show to greater advan- 
tage than in the back-ground, or planted 
among shrubbery. Here its bright golden 
flowers, that appear coarse and gaudy at 
close range, gleam and glow like disks of 
burnished gold, and possess a charm that is 
all their own. If the flowers are gathered 
before they become too large, their bright 
color and lasting qualities make them quite 
desirable for decorative purposes. It is sur- 
prising how a bouquet of these gay flowers 
will brighten a dim hallway or a dark cor- 
ner.— BERTHA BERBERT HAMMOND in Park’s 
Floral Magazine. 


We have heard more boasting about 
quality of Gladiolus corms grown dur- 
ing the past year than common, and it 
would seem that the quality is much 
above the average. This may be 
owing to weather conditions or to 
more scientific culture. 
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[This department of THE FLOWER GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will 
have: careful attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not 


for publication. }—EDIToR. 





Excessive “Tinting” of Gladioli. 
To THE Eprror :— 


Can you tell me through the columns of 
THE FLOWER GROWER why so many Gladioli 
came variegated this season, both early and 
late? It seemed no difference in time of 
planting, where several bulbs of a kind were 
planted together, sometimes one or two 
would show variegation: Halley, War, Or- 
ange Glory, Mrs. Francis King, Crackerjack, 
Evelyn Kirtland, Spinx and many others. 
While the variegation was pretty and odd, 
is it a disease? Last season just two bulbs 
showed stripes. This year so many. Will 
those be normal next season? The ground 
was covered with stable manure last fall, 
plowed under; wood ashes sown over this 
spring, fertilized in rows with sheep manure, 
well cultivated. 

Mrs. G. W. BAIN. 


Answer :—What you refer to as “va- 
riegation” is what is commonly known 
as “tinting.” This means a coloring, 
streaking or mottling of certain varie- 
ties which are subject to this and ap- 
plies particularly to the light colored 
varieties. As we understand it, it may 
be caused by an excess of potash in the 
soil and from the fact that you have 
used wood ashes it may be that this is 
the cause of the unusual condition in 
your plantings for 1918. I also under- 
stand that extremely warm weather 
with plenty of sunshine is likely to 
cause tinting especially if it follows 
periods of heavy rainfall. __ : 

If any one can throw additional light 
on this subject or if they have opinions 
or ideas we would be glad to hear from 
them. 


Division of Gladiolus 
Corms from Age. 


To THe Eprror :— 

In taking up my Gladiolus corms in No- 
vember I was surprised to find that about 
one-third of the plants had each of them 
two corms of ordinary size, but generally 
one corm is smaller than the other. A few 
of them were about equal size. Several had 
three corms and one had six corms, each 
about half an inch in diameter. As I had 
previously found but one corm to a plant I 
am curious to know if the multiplication is 
usual and if not, the probable cause in this 
instance. Can you inform me? M.A. S. 


Answer :—The division of corms you 
have experienced is not at all uncom- 
mon. It is the natural result with 
most varieties as they become older. 
While division of corms does not neces- 
sarily mean old age, as many varieties 
divide in this way naturally, yet as a 
general statement division in this way 





means that the corms are growing 
old. The fact that you state that pre- 
viously you have found but one corm 
to.a — would indicate that you 
must have had stock for some little 


time. Whether divisions are as strong ° 


for bloom another year or not is still 
an unsettled question, and this has 
been discussed in past issues of THE 
FLOWER GROWER and THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER. Further careful 
experiment is needed along this line. 


Cause of Crooked Gladiolus Stems. 
To THE Eprror:— 


What causes so many spikes of the Gladi- 
olus to grow crooked this year? Quite a 
number of Halley are crooked, and other 
varieties not yet in flower are showing a 
good percentage of crooked spikes. P.G. 

Answer :—Halley is inclined to make 
crooked spikes during most any sea- 
son. This is a weakness of this par- 
ticular variety. The cause of crooked 
stems is commonly excessive heat or 
bright sunshine and especially follow- 
ing a wet time. There are times when 
even some of the most upstanding va- 
rieties will make crooked spikes. On 
the other hand, with uniformly cool 
weather at blooming time the weak 
stemmed varieties like Halley will de- 
velop a reasonably straight stem. 


Utilize the Gladiolus Tops. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


In gardening as well as in farming it 
is a good rule to return to the land as 
much as possible of the crop which we 
take off of it. The piles of Gladiolus 
tops left in the field after the crop of 
bulbs is harvested are generally con- 
sidered of little value. They cannot 
be used as food for cattle, they do not 
decay readily, they are tough. bulky, 
and hard to handle, but they will yield, 
if properly composted, a considerable 
amount of good fertilizer which can be 
returned to the soil. 

I usually let them stay in piles in the 
field for a few weeks till they are moist 
and soft, then gather them into one or 
two big stacks with a layer of sods on 
the top to hold moisture. In the spring 
these piles will be quite soft but too 
stringy to use as fertilizer. If left as 
they are another year they will be well 
rotted but the product will be very 
sour, and it will pay to take a little 
time and labor to get better results by 
composting with lime, either the refuse 
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from tannery vats or the ordinary 
agricultural lime of commerce. For 
this compost I like to get a quantity 
of sods, loam, or muck. Horse manure 
if available would be excellent. Pile 
up the sods and half decayed tops in 
layers with a bushel-of lime spread 
over each layer to aid the decomposi- 
tion and keep it sweet. - 
During the summer add to this pile 
lawn clippings, weeds, if they have not 
matured seeds, tomato or bean vines, 
potato tops, any vegetable refuse which 
will decay readily, mixing in an occa- 
sional wheelbarrow load of loam or 


muck. 

Last fall I used such a compost to 
mix with an equal amount of hen 
manure and the following spring this 
material was in fine condition and 
made a well balanced fertilizer, as de- 
cayed vegetable matier is rich in pot- 
ash, and hen manure has a surplus of 
nitrogen which is absorbed and held by 
the fine humus of the compost. 

A similar combination with any 
coarse green manure would be excel- 
lent. If the compost is not used in this 
way fork it over once and let it remain 
till spring when it can be spread on 
the field after plowing. 

Sifted coal ashes may be used in the 
compost as an absorbent and _ filler. 
They have little fertilizing value. 
Wood ashes are rich in potash and 
lime and should not be mixed with any 
fertilizer or manure. Spread them on 
after plowing. There is nothing better 
for a bulb crop. 

The rubbish which is left after clean- 
ing the bulbs should be composted 
separately and used on the garden or 
potato patch. This will avoid all pos- 
sibility of carrying the infection from 
diseased bulbs back to the field. 

Corn stalks are good material for 
the compost heap, but if there is any 
danger of the presence of corn borers 
burn them and save the ashes. Burn 
all brush, rubbish and weeds that have 
gone to seed, and scatter the ashes on 
the field. 
: S. E. SPENCER. 


In Our Glad Garden of Delight. 
[Continued from page 1.] 


It has been my good fortune to have 
seen rare orchids in the south, exquisite 
in color and indescribable in beauty, 
but they are only for the favored few, 
bra the Gladiolus is within the reach 
of all. 

If you wish to start the day right, 
go out in the early morning and walk 
down the rows of Gladiolus blooms. 
Dull care will flit away and you will go 
back to your daily tasks refreshed in 
mind and body. 

We need food for the soul and God 
has given us the Glads for just such 
a feast, and happy the man and woman 
who dine off such fare. Would that 
we could persuade others to do so. 


Gladiolus corms may be shipped in 
pretty cold weather if packed in corru- 
gated paper boxes well lined and double 
wrapped. Comparatively large pack- 
ages are much safer against frost than 
smaller ones. 
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The Uncertain Outlook 
for Commercial Florists. 


The situation in the flower business at the 
present time is quite out of the ordinary, 
and, in fact, unprecedented in a great many 
years and in its peculiar conditions of in- 
sufficient supply and uncertain immediate 
outlook, all over the country, is reminiscent 
to the older members of the craft, of former 
days when the normal production was far 
below the demands for the holidays and all 
kinds of expedients had to be adopted in the 
effort to meet the emergency. As one of 
the results of the situation, it is evident that 
prices will run on a higher level than at any 

ing time heretofore. Unfortu- 
nately the American public have been badly 
educated in the matter of winter flower values 
and may now prove reluctant to meet the 

i which, for many reasons, seem inevi- 
table for Christmas. Time will tell, and much 
will depend upon the attitude which the re- 
tail florists themselves shall maintain in their 
dealings with the public, as to whether the 
florist will be met in a spirit of toleration or 
with a public resentment that might un- 
favorably affect the business during the 
whole season. Instead of throwing blame 
on other departments of the business let 
each one, through the local press and when 
called on by customers for an explanation, 
frankly place the cause where it belongs, on 
the commercial restrictions endured during 
the past two years, including the limited fuel 
supply, the embargo on supplies from abroad, 
the insufficiency of help, and other factors 
that have caused the compulsory closing up 
of a considerable portion of the greenhouses 
which have been a main dependence hereto- 
fore, and ali of which has resulted in a very 
much reduced supply and enormously in- 
creased cost to produce. The habit of rail- 
ing at the practices of other departments of 
the business which has been all too common 
in the past should be avoided. Outside in- 

fluences beyond our control are largely re- 
sponsible for the situation which now exists. 
Pass that fact around.— Horticulture. 


Munsell & Harvey, Ashtabula, Ohio, 
have sent us five corms of their new 
seedling, Ashtabula, illustrated on our 
front cover page this month. They 
are beautiful large bulbs and espe- 
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WANTED— Black Bulblets. State varieties and 
quantities you have. Price must be reasonable. 
We have America, Augusta, Halley, Independence, 
Mrs. King, Panama, Peace. Primulinus Hybrids. 
Would exchange any of these for other varieties. 
THE TEMPLIN-CROCKETT-BRADLEY Co. | 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





(VER' STOCKED WITH KINGS.—About 8,000 1% 
inches, up, sound, aoate he, 1 bulbs, at $12.00 
per thousand for quick sale. The Tennant Gardens, 
G. C, TENNANT, Prop., Attleboro, Mass., R. D. 4. 
Write for particulars. 





‘THE choicest of the choice Gladioli. ~All colors. 
- | America, Europa, 1 Schwaben, 1 Evelyn 
Kirtland, 1 Mrs. Francis King, 1 Mrs. F. Pendleton, 
1 Niagara, 1 Myrtle, 1 Herada, $1 post paid. Above 
and others in mixture $1 per dozen, post paid. Gen. 
Pershing, something new, 50c. each, Mrs. Dr. Nor- 
ton, exquisite, $1 each. 
C. I. Hunt & Son, R. 12, Hunt, N. Y. 





50 000 America % in. and less at $2.00 per 1000 
’ in 10,000 lots; also a_ few th d Mrs. 
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The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 


Wellesley Farms, Massachusetts 


GROWERS AND ORIGINATORS OF FINE 
VARIETIES OF BEARDED IRIS 














E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 
GLADIOLI 


LIST OF 85 VARIETIES 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 








Francis King. J. W. SeiLer, R. D. 1, Ravenna, Ohio. 





FINE. MATURE BULBS, lin. up to1% in. Mrs. 
Dr. Norton, 75c. each. Mrs. Pendleton, 10 bulbs, 
50c.; America, 10 bulbs, 25c. Also Pendleton and 
America bulblets, pianting sizes. 
FRED HORNBERGER, Hamburg, N.Y. 





LADIOLI in all the leading varieties. Blooming 

' size, planting size and bulblets. Send for re- 
tail catalogue and price list and wholesale list by the 
hundred. Frep W. BAuMGRAS, 423 Pearl St., Lans- 
ing, Mich. 


[RRIGATION GROWN Panama No. 1, $20. No 2, 
$16: No. 3, $12; No. 4, $8; No.5, $6, No, 6, $3; 
Bulbilets, $1 per thousand, 10,000 for $7. Also planting 
stock Pendleton. E. M. Hoyt, Arva-la, Colorado. 


HAVING taken over the entire sales of the Gladiolus 
stock of Mr. Earl Edgerton, of Lansing, Mich., 
am now in a position to offer a rs quantity of 
lanting stock and bulblets. Will aiso have small 
ots of Kunderd’s varieties in large and small sizes to 
offer. This stock is of the highest quality, young, 
clean and healthy. T. H. FULLER, 649 Marshall St , 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L. 
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SULPHUR QUEEN | 


1-2 Inch and under 
$1.55 for 250 
SEND FOR LIST } 
JOHN B. HUMPHREY ‘ 
R. D. No. 3 ‘LOGAN, OHIO } 
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Derby Gardens Gladioli 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 








| WILDFLOWERS The haunts, habits | 
and uses of our native plants, their behavior un- 

| der cultivation, and the origination of new forms 
by sports and hybridizing is the special field of 


THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 
$1.25 a year 
SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 
| Willard N. Clute & Et Co. Joliet, Il. 














GLADIOLI IN QUANTITY 


ALL VARIETIES AND SIZES. 
We control four growers’ output. Ask for prices. 








GLEN P. HOWARD 


IOWA GROWN 
GLADIOLI 


























cially clean and plump. They write : ; 
that Ashtabula has exceptional vigor || “ Msée#ss. Dallas, Pacesies, Caladioms and Tubereses. | Box S24 HARLAN, IOWA 
and freedom from disease. ~— ~ M. REBURN & a i 
Wabash Ave. cago, ° 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 2A. B. de Groat, 22th, N.Y. 
r P = successor to 
this department ailective in cieposing of it. Five JOHN ZEESTRATEN = deGroat & Stewart 
nes (about forty words) $1.00 per Yasertion. Ad- GROWER OF CHOICE zy Seca of Choice Gladioli 
= We are offering Planting Sizes and Bulblets of 1 desirable varicties. 
GLADIOLI a We specialize in the choice enti and French 
Mansfield a Mass. = varieties. Cata 1e on request. 
WANTED. -GLADIOLI- Will pay cash for large ke 


YY quantities of Gladioli, all sizes and varieties, 
immediate delivery. 
Address “BUYER,” 
care THE FLOWER GROWER. 





LEt ME SEND you a Flower Garden of 6 papers of 
Flower Seeds and my Book on where, when and 
how to plant, all for 25c. ; = 

W. M. Stuart, Marshall, Mich., (Florist.) 





GLADIOLI—Pianting Stock and Bulblets. Over 40 
leading commercial varieties. Clean, healthy, 
plump stock ready for shipment. Write for prices 
and special discount. T. H. FULLER, Gladiolus 
Specialist, 649 Marshall St., Battle Creek, Mich. 





GPECIAI. OFFER—Francis King and Primulinus 
Hybrids, 25c. per doz., prepaid; half bushel bulblets 
of each: Francis King, Primulinus Hybrids and Chi- 
cago White. Best offer takes them. 1 $ 

_  F.M. Patmiter, Janesville, Wis. 


d for my 


price list. 














GLADIOLI 


Booklet giving valuable culture directions free. 


CEDAR ACRES 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Box 27, Wenham, Mass. 





W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 
Angola, Ind. 





504 South College St. 

















NOTICE AM CLOSING OUT all my 
stock of bulbs and bulblets. 
Mr. T. H. Fuller, 649 Marshall St., Battle Creek, 
Michigan, has taken over the entire sales. 


My previous quotations are now void 
EARL EDGERTON, 
207 E. Mt. Hope Ave. Lansing, Mich. 








| U. Lemoine § Son 


Durserymen, ancy, France 
GLADIOLI 
Lemoinei and Nanceianus 


Catalogue, printed in English on application. 
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Colorado Grown Bulbs & Seed 


Specialize _ r doz., $12 per 
Dahlias, Cannas, Gladioli Newerfu aret. athe 


H. E. Mason, - - Rocky Ford, Colo. 














THREE of the GRANDEST GLADIOLI 


Prince of India, The wonderful bizarre, $2 


black, $2 per doz., $12 per 100. 
he glistening, $1 per doz., 


Gladiolus Specialist New Hyde Park, L..1,N.Y_ 





HENRY C. ECKF RT 

BELLEVILLE - - ILLINOIS 
Offers for Sale: 

50 VELVET KING - oom 

50 KLONDYKE - - - 

50 HALLEY - : ° ° - 

50 WiLLY WIGMAN - - - - 

200 Large bulbs, express not prepaid, - $. 


wn 
— et et 


o$38s 
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If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA) ee 

imful know lant culture— based on scientific and prac- 
tical ot ang In addition to its contributed oy be apron = 
horiti 5 I subj c > all the 
in ‘Amearious poy mot od a journals are published regularly 
making the Gardeners’ Chronicle 

A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 

Published monthly. Subscription, $1.50 a year. 286 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 








ANOTHER OF BRAND’S PRIZE WINNERS 
FRANCES WILLARD 


THE SUPERB WHITE PEONY 


Frances Willard is one of the very best white peonies brought out in the last 
twenty-five years. Flowers are of immense size, produced in great prof usion, 
and come good every year. Opens in the field an exquisite blush white, with 
an occasional touch of carmine changing to pure white. Send for Catalog. 


A. M. BRAND . Faribault, Minn. 











W. L. CRISSEY 
“GLADIOLUS FARM” 


BORING, OREGON 








MY SOIL AND CLIMATE ARE ESPECIALLY SUITED 
TO THE PRODUCTION OF GLADIOLUS 
BULBS OF HIGH VITALITY. 


MAY I SEND YOU LIST OF 1919 OFFERINGS? 

















Bulbs at Best Value 


Second size Gladiolus bulbs (1 to 144 in). Will all 
bloom. Not less than five of a kind. Delivered by 
mail: (In western half of U. S., 25c\extra each offer.) 
40 for $1. Mixed or America, Chicago White, Crackerjack, 


Bailey. Independence, K!ondyke, Primulinus Hybrids and Velvet 
ing. 


25 for $1. Alice Carey, Baltimore, Glory, Jane Dieulafoy, White 
King, Mrs. F. King, Prophetesse and Scarsdale. 


20 for $1. Golden King, Loveliness, Hohenstaufen, Niagara, 
Panama, Peace, Pink Perfection and Schwaben. 






Munsell & Harvey 


Growers Ashtabula, Ohio 























“We helped dig, clean and sort the 
bulbs ard we’re going to help fill and 
ship the orders.” 

“What can we do for you?” 








We offer the only collection of 
RUFFLED GLADIOLI in the world 


“Kunderdi” Type 


IF you want some of the finest new Gladioli grown write for our 
52 page, well iliustrated catalogue which is free for the asking. 
It contains a list of nearly 300 varieties (both ruffled and plain 
petaled) all of our own production and most of them obtainable 
It also contains the best cultural and storage 
directions on the Gladiolus ever published. 


only from us. 


Kunderdi Glory, Chicago White, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Mrs. Dr. 
Norton, Myrtle, Mrs. Geo. W. Moulton, Daisy Rand, Rajah, Mary 
Fennell, Lilywhite, Pride of Goshen, Ida Van, Giant White, Red 
Amarillas, Challenger. Rose Bud, Mongolian, Gaiety, A. W. Clifford, 
Mrs. W. E. Fryer, Indian Summer, White King, Orange Glory, 
Rose Glory, White Glory, Purple Glory, Gov. Hanly and Summer 
Beauty are a few of the many fine varieties originated by us. 


Address the originator of the 


A. E. KUNDERD 
Goshen, 


May we send you a copy? 


Ruffled Gladiolus 


Indiana, U. S. A. 
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Let me send you a 
copy of my latest 


Gladiolus 
Catalog 


which is free 
for the asking 


You should have it 


John H. McKibbin 


No. 1312 Division St. 


Goshen - - - Indiana 














PEACE 


The best white Gladiolus. Everybody 
wants it this year and the price 
is reduced to 60c doz. 


War 


A grand red, tall and strong, cheap at $1.50 doz. 


Mrs. Frank Pendleton 


No collection complete without this mag- 
nificent pink and it is inexpensive, 80c doz. 


Schwaben 


The finest yellow, immense blooms, wide 
foliage worth double the price, $1.00 doz. 
One bulb each of the BIG FOUR - 35c 
Or three bulbs of each, postpaid, only $1.00 


PRICE LIST of 50 varieties is ready. Send for one. 
Brookland Gardens 
S. E. Spencer, Prop. 


Woburn - - - Mass. 


























Try the Leaders 


GOLDEN MEASURE - =- 
PURPLE GLORY = &¢ . 

bGUme - + fhe 1.00 
MARY FENNEL Per 100, $3.50 
ELCAPITAN - - - - 3.50 
PRIDE OF GOSHEN - - - “ 4.00 


NEW LIST READY. 


M. F. Wright & Daughter 


401 South Clay St. Sturgis, Mich. 














New and Rare Things 


GLADIOLI DAHLIAS 

IRIS PEONIES 
We have many varieties of these that you will find in no other 
catalog. We have obtained them from the greatest hybridists in 
the world. We have over 500 varieties each of IRIS, PEONIES. 


We have GLADIOLI in color combinations that are a rev- 
elation to those who are familiar with the standard sorts only. 


Wholesale or Retail Prices upon application. 
Send for Catalogue. 


The Wing Seed Company 
Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 














A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 
Wichert, Iiinois 


Growers of Gladioli 
Myrtle, 
Autumn Queen, 


Bouquet d or, 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Ftc. 
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Gladiolus “MRS. WATT” 


Brilliant Wive or American Beauty 
Vigorous grower Rose shade Nocrooked spikes 
PRICES FOR GLADIOLUS “MRS. WATT” 


Following sizes per 1000 ES $13.50 
FC a $35.00 to i eee - 8.50 
tp) ae. ae 662 fey @.......... 5.50 
cf | a 20.00 Bulblets_.......-- 2.00 


250 at 1000 rates, f. o. b. Wilton, N. H. 
First size bulbs, $1.00 per doz. postpaid; $4.00 per 100 carriage not paid. 
Prices for larger quantities to growers on application. 


Homer F. Chase 
Grower of Gladioli 


Wilton - - - New Hampshire 
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Vaughan’s Seed Store 
Over 100 Choice Named 
GLADIOLI 


Best French, Dutch and American kinds. Our list is in- 
dispensable if you are making a collection. 


We are introducers of MRS. FRANCIS KING, CHICAGO 
WHITE, MARGARET, SUNBEAM, PRINCEPS, 
MARSHAL HAIG, and others of real 
merit. Ask for our list. 


Fall Bulb Catalogues ready. 
Chicago ———- and 


—— New York 











GLADIOLUS SEED 


rrom our best large flowering kinds per packet, 25c; Seed from Primu- 
linus Hybrids, the 2nd generation, 25c. Five packets for $1.00. 


P.S. We have not counted the number of seeds in a package but our custo- 
mers have been satisfied so far with our measure. 
A BIG SHOW A SMALL SUM 

For mass planting and home use for cutting our prime mixture will fill 
the bill. This mixture contains only bulbs from our own selected seed- 
lings and carnot be duplicated anywhere at any price. All shades and 
colors are represented and at the low price of $2.00 per 100 they are sure 
to give you perfect satisfaction. Sent by express or at 50c doz. postpaid. 
PRIMULINUS HYBRID MIXTURE is another winner and 
will give you more thrills ot pleasure to the square foot than anything 
you can plant. Take a color chart and examine it from beginning to end. 
You will find most of them in this mixture and al} of the most delicate 
forms that you can imagine, and only $2.25 per hundred. A hundred can 
be planted in a space four feet square and the spikes when in bloom are 
easily worth five cents each. Talk about gold mimes! 

And, by the way, our new catalog gives the price on one hundred and 
thirty-eight named varieties and other interesting matter including 

fourteen new varieties of our own production. Want one? 


Cc. W. BROWN & SON, - Ashland, Mass. 














MYRTLE 


The Most Beautiful Pink Yet Pro- 
duced in a Gladiolus. 

Clearest dainty rose-pink, softly dissolving into a throat of 

clear creamy white, its cool angelic beauty is most entrancing. 


Awarded Silver Medal, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 1912: First 

Class Certificate, Newport ae Society, 1916; First Class Certifi- 

cate, New York Horticultural Society; First Prize in pink section, Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, 191/, etc. 


Select Bulbs $1.50 per duz.; $10.00 per 100. 


H. E. MEADER, 
Gladiolus Specialist Dover, N. H. 


ATTENTION! FLORISTS—Myrtle is extra early, very prolific, color 
perfect, a good forcer, 100 per cent. popular, and a winner in the flower 
markets as = as in the show room. All sizes and bulblets at reduced 
prices for 1919 



































Austin-Coleman Co., 


HOME OF ELM HILL GLADIOLI 


No more than a sound business proposition to order The Big 4 


Gretchen Zang, 


Wayland, Ohio 


Herada, 








EVELYN KIRTLAND 


Note illustration measuring length of 
spike with yardstick. 


Price List of above and Standard Sorts 
now ready: a postal will do. 


Mention the Flower Grower. 





Evelyn Kirtland, Bertrex. 


Important endorsements come to us right along assuring their 
popularity and genuine worth. 


Read what A. F. J. Baur, the noted Carnation breeder and member wf the Wholesale 
Florists firm of Baur & Steinkamp, Indianapolis, says: “Please quote us on BERTREX 
and EVELYN KIRTLAND giving prices on various quantities. EVELYN KIRTLAND 
turned out to be what the writer thought. It is the FINEST PINK in existence. 
Bertrex is an unusually good white. Both should become leaders.” 

James F. Rychlik, Florist and Grower, Painesville, O., has this to say: “Please let me 
know if you can spare 2,500 GRETCHEN ZANG. I had spikes of GRETCHEN ZANG 
over 5 feet in height and with from 18 to 26 blossoms.” 


BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS 

Gretchen Zang—Large growing variety of most beautiful soft melting shade of 
pink, blending into deep salmon on lower petals. 

Herada—aA new color, blooms of immense size. Clear glistening mauve as brilliant 
as a Poppy. 

Bertrex —Stands right at the top of all existing white varieties, Flowers of great 
substance and of the size and form of America. 

Evelyn Kirtland—It is difficult to describe in words the beauty of this variety. 

Beautiful shade of rosy pink, darker at the edges fading to shell pimk in the center. 


Spike GIANT in height. 
Austin-Coleman Co., - Wayland, Ohio 
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Richard Diener Co., Inc. 


Originators and Growers of the Largest and 

















Finest Gladioli in the World. 

No.1. “Mrs. Wm. Kent”—Light fawn to light ashes of roses; old No. 130. “Thomas T. Kent”— Rose pink, with deep ruby running 
rose throat; lightly striped. Flowers six inches diameter. Enormous through the center of each petal. One of the largest varieties. A 
propagator. Exquisite variety. 25c a bulb, $2.25 a doz., $20 2 hundred. heavy propagator. Flowers six to eight inches in diameter. Spikes 

No. 10. “A: na Et rius”—Dark, velvety Nell rose; throat deeper six feet high. 15c a bulb, $1.00 a dozen, $7.50 a hundred. 

. & ix i i iameter. t t attracti 
—=_e"C a bulb, $1.00 a dozen, $750 a hundred. Ne, 98. ane Londen! ide coimen, wi —— orange 
: é a lame stripes. olden yellow throat, with ruby stri center. 

No. 90. “Caroline Frear Burk”—Pure white, with brilliant ruby Flowers five inches in diameter. Spikes five to six feet high. One of 

throat. Flowers seven inches in diameter. Exquisite variety. the most beautiful varietics ever put on the market. 
25c a bulb, $2.50 a dozen, $20.00 a hundred. $1.00 per bulb, $10.00 per dozen. 

No. 164. “Captain Asher Carter Baker”—Rich, velvety red ne / 
with darker centers. Flowers five inches in diameter. (This variety Fancy Selected Seedlings—This is a mixture of the finest va- 
was awarded the silver medal at the P. P. I. E.. 1915, for the best of rieties selected out of our seedlings. It contains the most wonder- 
all the red Gladioli shown.) 10c a bulb, $1.00 a dozen, $7.50 a hundred. : — imaginable. In all existing colors, mixed. All are very 

No. 165. “Dr. Frederic IL. V. Skiff”—Clear flesh pink; light ruby ‘ - ee! : 
center; slightly striped with rose pink. Flewers six inches in EE Nn ernccnnnentnserese ---$1.00 
diameter. Spikes five to six feet high. Awarded the gold medal at Largest bulbs, per 100... ....____--____. a 
P. P. 1. E., 1915. 10c a bulb, $1.00 a dozen, $7.50 a hundred. Smaailer bulbs, per 100_____._____.______ ------- 4.00 

: . x Cormelis (or bulblets), per 1000_._..._....._.....---......--. 2.50 

No. 186. “Lilian Webb”—Strawberry pink, light maroon, velvety 
center, chocolate striped. Flowers five inches in diameter. Spikes GLADIOLUS SEED, of all our varieties, mixed. 
five feet high. Heavy propagator. 

5c a bulb, 50c a dozen, $3.50 a hundred. 10 grams or about 1,000 seeds_____......__..____. ee 


PETUNIA SEED -DIENER’S RUFFLED MONSTERS—The largest and most beautiful petunias in existence. They are 
rivals to the orchid. Highest awards wherever shown on exhibitions. Should be grown everywhere. Separate colors—Red, 
Pink, Variegated, White, Blue, Flesh Pink frilled or all colors mixed. 50 cents a package of seeds. 


Our new 1919 Catalogue will be mailed on request. 


Kentfield, Marin County, - California 





























YUCCA 


GROWN FROM SEED GATHERED IN MONTANA 
These are very hardy. Last winter was a very severe winter on hardy 


plants, and one year plants of these did not injure in the least without 
protection. 


PLATYCODON 


MIXED COLORS OF BLUE AND WHITE 


Two year plants of the above sent prepaid for 
$2.50 per dozen. i] 


I HAVE TWO NEW PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS UNDER 
NAME, AND THESE ARE $1.50 PER DOZEN PREPAID. 


BOTH WHOLESALE and RETAIL. CATALOG ON APPLICATION. 


WILLIS E. FRYER — Manterville, Minn. 


You should have 


Dominion and 
Prince of Wales 


No Collection complete without 
them, as they are two of the grandest 
Gladioli known. 








Dominion 

Deep vermilion, brilliant red color. Immense Amaryllis 
shaped flower, on strong tall spike. Certainly the king of 
all Gladioii. 














$2.00 per dozen, postage prepaid; 
$15.00 per hundred by express. 


° W whee 
Prince of Wales anted 

Entirely exhausted. Only a few quarts of bulblets left e e 
Raina Gladioli 


. d choi + aoe La: . yw 
{took in New Wark the Fiset Prize for 25 of the best varieties. This Will pay cash for large quantities 
year I took in Buffalo the First Prize for 20 of the best varieties and eae - Ca 
other first prizes. Also I took first prize for my Primulinus. of Gladioli, all sizes and varieties, 
Sr immediate delivery. Address 
The Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 


66 99 
C. Zeestraten, Prop. Buyer 
R, F, D. 68 BEMUS POINT, N.Y. Care “Flower Grower” 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Price 
SLE SUE Not SIZE No. M 
1% in. and up 1% in. and up 
$75.00 


SEeErt 


USTA 
BRENCHLEYENSIS 


CAMEO 
CRACKERJACK 
EMPRESS OF INDIA 
GLORY OF HOLLAND 
GOLDEN WEST 
HALLEY 

IDA VAN 
INDEPENDENCE 
L’IMMACULEE 
MEADOWVALE 
MRS. FRANCIS KING 
NIAGARA 


PANAMA 

PEACE 

PINK PERFECTION 
SCHWABEN 

Dire. Dr.. Norton, per heeded 46.00 
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Bulblets of Brenchleyensis, Halley, Independence and Mrs. F. King at $14.00 per bushel. 
Holland, Ida Van and Meadowvale at $25.00 per bushel. 


Price per M 
SIZE No. 3 
lin. and up 


$50.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
9.00 
15.00 
15.00 
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50.00 


Price 
SIZE 0. M 
% in. to i in. 


ice 
See NO.'S 5 
¥% in. to % in. 


“a 


Bulblets 
per quart 


$4.50 
sold 
sold 
75 
-75 


% in. to 8 
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rs. 
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i em correge 


40.00 30.00 20, 00 


Empress of India, Glory of 
Peace, $30.00 per bushel. 


Write for illustrated catalogue, which will give you full description of 124 varieties. 


JELLE ROOS 


Gladiolus Specialist 


Box D 


Milton, Mass. 




















Quality Gladiolus 
Bulbs We have had a fine growing season 


and have harvested a large crop of 
many of the best varieties. All 
sizes. Also planting stock and 
bulblets. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Which list do you want? 


G. D. BLACK 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 














| LONE ELM GLADIOLI .,,..... 


AMERICA. _.__._.__. Per doz. ag Per 100, ps 50, per 1000, 25c 
Mrs. F. Kinc _ 1.50 25c 


NIAGARA - Soe 
as 40c 
25c “3 1.00 - 20c 


J. W. SEILER, rk.D.No.1 Ravenna, Ohio 























9 ) that your boy has been to a Country 
Don t forget of Flowers. So when he comes 
home show him that you appreciate flowers as do the women 
of France. He will like you better for it and it will help him to 
find his needed rest and contentment. Plan now. 
LET US HELP YOU. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
OR FARMS, 


Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 














“Come, ye thankful people, come, 
Raise the song of harvest-home: 
a is safely gathered in, 
Ere the winter storms begin.’ *—Hymn No. 193. 


I wonder how many of you people went to Church on 
Thanksgiving Day as the Pzesident and the Governor 
asked us to. Had a big dinner, perhaps, Well, how many 
of us even thanked the Lozd foc that. 

I got my bulbs,—a lot of them —‘‘safely gathered in’’ long 
before the wintec stocm began. That was Thanksgiving 
Day, as it happened. When I go into the cellar and see 
the stacks of lath-botiom crates piled up full of well cured 
bulbs, I realize that I ought io be thankful, whethec I am 
oz not. As I look at the clearly prinied labels, on the 
edges of the crates I can see in my mind the beautiful 
flowets each name wepresents. Of course we all know 
Ametica and Mis. King and Cracker Jaci: anid Queenly (do 
vou?) and Velvet King, etc., but Iwonder how many have 
seen Goliath, TITANIC, Prince of Wales, gotgeous Red 
Empezor, Loveliness, Schwaben, Myrtle, dnd the dainty 
Primulinus Hybcids in their many shades and forms, 
Pink beauty is still a stcanger to many, coming so early, 
and Pink Pecfection, with its great heads like a spear. 
Mpyztle, with its whole spike of delicaie pink blooms, all 
open at once, But when I get stacted there is no end of it. 
Just get the catalogue, which I must huizv up and=Gget out, 
keeping watch of the printer and seeing that he does not 
make TOO many mistakes, I hope to get it vut about the 
first of January. 

One thing to be thankful foc is that so many people take 
the trouble to write and tell me how much they enjoyed the 
bulbs I sent them and I zealize that many more were just 
as well pleased but did not think it necessacy to write about 
it. They tell their neighbors in some cases at least. That’s 
all cight. If anything is not satisfactory teil me. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF, 
Independence, Iowa, 
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